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die first half of the eighteenth centuries, constitute a most im-
portant type of the humanistic schools. They represent for
Roman Catholic countries this type of education. In their
curriculum, influenced largely by the humanistic study in the
universities, by the schools of the Brethren of the Common
Life, and somewhat by Sturm's successful institution, they
are thoroughly humanistic Some further provision was
made for the study of mathematics, of history, and of the con-
tent of literature than in Sturm's curriculum, but for the most
part the work of these school* was of the narrow humanistic
type of the most successful character. Since these schools
constitute the most prominent example of the types of
schools growing out of the religious controversies of the
sixteenth century, fuller presentation of them must be given
in the following chapter,
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